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FOREWORD 


Illinois State Normal University is an institution 
dedicated solely to the education of teachers. To pro- 
mote this fundamental purpose the energies of its faculty 
are continuously applied in a variety of activities. The 
experience gained, the lessons. learned, and the results 
attained are made available to others through a number 
of publications. In this issue of Teacher Education the 
Department of Education and Psychology sets forth its 


many endeavors in the task of preparing better teachers. 


CoMMITTEE IN CHARGE 


Chris A. DeYoung, Professor of Education 

Claude M. Dillinger, Professor of Psychology 

Thelma Force, Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Marvin H. Platz, Assistant Professor of 
Education 

William R. Lueck, Professor of Education, 
Chairman 








A PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


Mitprep C. WELLS* 


Illinois State Normal University will soon begin a second century 
of teacher education. In its second century as in the first, it will con- 
tinue to be involved in the democratic process of defining and clarify- 
ing values. One of the most pivotal of these values is the worth and 
dignity of the human personality. Who is the individual? How does 
he become what he is? By what criteria is he measured? 

History records the drawing of many restrictive circles around 
the meaning of the word “individual” and the ensuing efforts to ex- 
pand them. Within a month after the University was founded, the 
United States Supreme Court declared Dred Scott to be a property 
rather than an individual, thus drawing a tight, white circle. Four 
years later staff and students from Illinois State Normal University 
responded to Lincoln’s first call for volunteers with the forming of the 
Schoolmasters’ Regiment. The outcome of the Civil War in which they 
fought affirmed a larger circle without the color tag. 


American culture, however, could not readily accept this stand- 
ard. Education welcomed the expedient “separate but equal” doctrine; 
and the “separate” functioned more actively than the “equal” for over 
fifty years. Now, with the recent Supreme Court decision opposing 
segregation in public education, many schools are caught between the 
pressure of those who would retain tight circles and those who would 
draw a larger one. Graduates of the University are teaching in some 
of these schools. 

When totalitarian ambitions repudiated the dignity and auton- 
omy of the individual, again Illinois State Normal University gave 
staff, students, and graduates to fight in two hot wars and a cold one. 
The circle, although still imperfect and not yet clearly defined, needed 
expansion rather than constriction if all individuals were to have the 
right to strive for the freedoms and responsibilities which they sought 
for themselves. 

Other circles have been tightening and expanding within Illinois 
State Normal University’s first century. Labor unions, following in the 
wake of industrial organization and coveting for their workers those 
benefits which would help them achieve full stature as individuals, 
first became permanent organizations after the Civil War. Although 
their membership includes over fifteen million workers and their gains 
are many, their critics accuse them of forgetting the individual as 
they pit their power against the power of management. University 
graduates will teach many students who need help in understanding 
and evaluating the values involved in this conflict. 

A paternalistic charity which divided those who gave from those 
who received is gradually being converted to a policy of solving prob- 
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lems cooperatively, as individuals are helped to meet their own needs 
and to find satisfaction in so doing. This change appears not omy 
within this country but in agencies, such as the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization and the World Health 
Organization, which are committed to helping those in less privileged 
areas initiate and execute their own programs for education, culture, 
science, and health. 

Education also has been engaged in the process of defining the 
term “individual.” Although when Illinois State Normal University 
was founded public education professed to be open to everyone, in 
actuality it accepted those who conformed to its academic stand- 
ards and rejected those who could not or would not do so. More 
flexible curricula have arisen to challenge a larger percentage of stu- 
dents within the so-called normal range of capacities. In addition, the 
University has provided leadership in special education which recog- 
nizes the responsibility for helping social, physical, and mental devi- 
ates to become individuals who can contribute to society rather than 
to become cases dependent upon it. 


Changes in the comprehensiveness of the concept of the individ- 
ual do not occur in isolation in any one area of life. They are part of 
a continuous stream of reconstruction of many values. Here it is that 
education has a strategic dual responsibility. The school, as it continu- 
ously re-examines its own beliefs and reconstructs its own practices, 
creates an environment which stimulates its students and teachers to 
weigh the values which they cherish, as well as others which they see 
operating in their culture, in the light of all of the available, perti- 
nent evidence. 


When schools operated on the assumption that the individual’s 
capacities were fixed at birth, they welcomed the academically suc- 
cessful students and tolerated or excluded the others. Then, recog- 
nizing the inadequacy of requiring all students either to conform to 
a single standard or not to qualify for school membership, they intro- 
duced more varied curricula, and even extracurricular activities. 
Educators were trying to “meet individual differences”; they were be- 
ginning to accept the distinctly democratic idea of the improvability 
of man. 


Because research has taught that children are born with the 
potentialities for becoming many things and that what they become 
depends both upon their native equipment and the experiences which 
they have, the focus of education’s responsibility to individual differ- 
ences has changed. Education, through its disciplines, experiences, and 
heterogeneous contacts, can provide many of the situations out of 
which the individual differences of its students can emerge and come 
to a satisfying, constructive fruition. The school must do more than 
meet individual differences; it must maintain a climate in which they 
can originate and must welcome them by providing channels for their 
constructive use. 


To help in this task of creating a quality environment with which 
the individual may interact, the teacher needs many competencies in 
his subject matter and in methodology. The teacher’s growth in pro- 
fessional competencies, which should continue thoughout his teaching 
career, ought to be most rapid during the years which he spends in the 
community of scholars known as a University. Obviously essential to 
this professional growth is a high degree of scholarship, characterizing 
all individuals involved whether they be teaching staff or students 
and whether they be academic or otherwise. Lacking the qualities of 
genuine scholarship, education becomes vacuous and perhaps even 
dangerous. Even in this scholastic environment, education is not an 
end in itself but rather a means to attain many of the richest values 


of life. 


Likewise, the competencies which the teacher must possess are 
not ends in themselves; neither is the course content an end in itself 
to his students. Both teacher competency and course content are 
means which the teacher employs as he helps his students gain a 
sense of worth through learning something which has meaning for 
them. Obviously, the teacher himself must have experienced this 
satisfaction in learning and must have reflected upon the changes 
which it has made in him. With the realization that knowledge makes 
changes in behavior, beliefs, and values a higher standard arises for 
accuracy, precision, and thoroughness in its mastery and in the skills 
for communicating it. 


The effective teacher must understand the principles of human 
growth and development—not only for the ages he expects to teach 
but for all young people because many emotional, physical, and intel- 
lectual ages will be contained in any chronological age group. More is 
known about children now than was known a century ago; therefore, 
educators have a greater moral responsibility in dealing with them. 
Teachers can also know more about themselves and hence have a 
greater responsibility for understanding their own emotions, problems, 
and behavior and the effects which these have upon their students. 
To act upon what is known about human beings and at the same time 
to work rigorously to discover what is not yet known makes teacher 
education more difficult but at the same time more effective than it 
was one hundred years ago. 


Similarly, increasing knowledge in the physical and social sciences 
devolves upon educators a greater hope as well as a greater necessity 
for intelligently directing their personal and social destinies. It is 
becoming increasingly important that he who teaches understands not 
only the growing social problems, trends, and characteristics of our 
times but also the forces, ideals, and conflicts in values which have 
contributed to them. He must understand that each boy and girl 
whom he teaches is the product of many of these intertwining social 
forces and not a separate island of humanity. With these understand- 
ings he should be able to help his students discover for themselves 
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which of their values rest on ignorance and supersitition, which are 
supported by verifiable data, and which are affected by the new 
knowledge that they gain. Out of this awareness each student can 
then determine for himself a scheme of values which, subject to con- 
stant revision in the light of new data, can give direction and mean- 
ing to his life and can enable him to help turn these great social forces 
into the service of mankind rather than against it. 


To exercise these competencies, teachers as well as their students 
need an atmosphere in which freedom to learn prevails. The first cen- 
tury of the University has seen drawn, erased, and re-drawn many circles 
which endorse acceptable knowledge and exclude that which is dis- 
turbing. The search for truth will be the locus of many battles in the 
second century. Teachers must be able to evaluate the various re- 
search methods which propose new facts, to understand the implica- 
tions of these facts, and to have the moral courage to accept only 
those which can be proved and let the chips fall where they may. 


Teachers who would stimulate individual growth need many tools 
of evaluation. This need extends beyond a knowledge of techniques 
to an understanding of the degree of their consistency with stated 
purposes. Tools of evaluation must be interpreted to the students so 
that they can understand their own achievements in the light of the 
goals they seek to accomplish. 


Teachers, as individuals, need a sense of perspective about their 
profession gained from knowing enough of its history to sense its 
growth, its problems, its strengths and weaknesses, its professional 
ethics and moral responsibilities, and the challenges presented by 
current democratic culture. 


If, as has been said, individuality emerges out of group relation- 
ships, it matures as the person grows in his effectiveness to operate in 
groups—to choose groups in which conformity is not achieved at the 
price of individuality, to choose ones in which he can operate with 
integrity, to share in group formulation of purposes, to transform 
those purposes into action, and to evaluate the results of such efforts. 
Teachers, as they themselves experience growth in group participa- 
tion, should be more able to help their students gain like satisfactions. 


Within the school which attempts to carry out its dual responsi- 
bility of basing its own actions on thought and knowledge and of 
encouraging students to operate similarly, the teacher must have a 
perspective for evaluating change—past, present, and future. Lacking 
this, he will be at the mercy of the last book he has read or the last 
course he has taken; he will learn and teach values instead of partici- 
pating with his students in arriving at them. But if he can examine 
proposals in the light of the question, “Does this extend the freedom 
to learn and the ability to participate, and does this square with our 
constellation of democratic values?” he can cull out the trivia and 
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act on that which has the most worth. Change, like knowledge, is not 
an end in itself but a means through which any segment of society 
capitalizes upon the best knowledge and thought that it has. 


Philosophers have offered many phrases to provide a sense of 
direction. In following the axiom “the greatest good for the greatest 
number,” some persons must necessarily be excluded. In working for 
“the common good,” who is to define what is good? Perhaps the 
American poet, Edwin Markham, has said it most effectively: 


Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout— 
He drew a circle that shut me out. 
Love and I had the wit to win; 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


To work toward such an all-inclusive circle and to capitalize upon 
the individuality which membership within it gives to all and which it 
needs from all—this is the task of a second century of teacher educa- 
tion and of the teachers who emerge from it. 


THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


HELEN M. Nance* 


At Illinois State Normal University the education of effective 
teachers for the elementary schools is accomplished through a well- 
balanced program. The detailed procedures are described in this 
article. 

Opportunities are offered to students for guided experiences with 
children during the four-year curriculum. Purposeful observations of 
groups of children on all grade levels are encouraged during the first 
year. These experiences are included in a beginning course in public 
education. Students study one child in the laboratory school during 
the second year of the teacher-education program. This child study, 
conducted as part of the course entitled Child Growth and Develop- 
ment, is carried out in order that the student will understand the 
mental, social, emotional, and physical development of an individual 
child. Student participation with small groups of children contributes 
to the pre-student teaching experiences during the third year. Plan- 
ning and evaluating of learning experiences with pupils in the labora- 
tory school are important aspects in the education course which em- 
phasizes teaching procedures. These procedures are concerned with 
the teaching of social studies, science, language arts, and arithmetic. 
During the third year much emphasis is given to the procedures for 
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developing reading skills with children. Consideration of reading prob- 
lems as an integral part of the total school curriculum is stressed. 

Student teaching on and off campus is offered during the senior 
year. Students engage either in a halt-day experience for a semester 
in the laboratory school or for an entire day during a nine-week 
period. Simultaneously students study problems of the classroom: 

. The planning of units and learning experiences. 

. Classroom management. 

. Evaluation of pupil progress. 

School-community relations. 

. The securing of a position and professional growth. 
. Issues in American public education. 

. Federal, state, and local aid. 

The development of a philosophy of education by the elementary 
student is forwarded in a course in the philosophy of education during 
the senior year. 

Elementary education students are permitted to elect one or two 
additional education courses. These may be in advanced reading 
methods, audio-visual education, elementary tests, and courses 
in psychology. Many departments of the University offer professional 
courses which contribute to the development of the knowledges, under- 
standings, attitudes, values, and skills of the elementary teacher neces- 
sary in the work with children. The subject areas which aid are Eng- 
lish, social studies, art, music, science, physical education, mathematics, 
and speech. 

In the first year of professional education students are given an 
opportunity to refresh their mathematical skills and geographical con- 
cepts. The student commences to apply the study of child develop- 
ment to subject area concepts during the second year. This imple- 
mentation applies particularly to folk literature, art activities, geog- 
raphy of the United States, and music. 

In addition to studying the modern elementary curriculum and 
procedures of effective learning among children in the classroom, con- 
cepts which are understood by children are sought through the study 
of literature, science, American history, physical education, and arith- 
metic. Additional area electives may be chosen by students during the 
third year. Students elect a number of courses from any area which 
help fulfill their needs and which help develop their interests as they 
proceed in their teacher-education program. During the senior year, 
they engage in speech re-education and music education. 

At present, approximately one-third of the teacher-education pro- 
gram is devoted to general education. This part of the program re- 
quires courses for all students in the university regardless of the cur- 
riculum. 

In the light of the current curriculum for the development of 
teachers for the elementary school, the practices which should be a 
part of the teacher-education program for the preparation of elemen- 
tary teachers should be considered. As a result of such consideration 
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the teacher-education program at Illinois State Normal University 


may be evaluated with special attention focused on the following 
questions: 


i. 


a. 
12. 
13. 


15. 


Does it develop teachers who will continuously study the needs 
and interests of children for effective living and who will have an 
understanding of the growth of children? 


. Does it foster the desire in students to continue to grow profes- 


sionally as teachers? 


. Does it prepare teachers to be effective citizens in their communi- 


ties by helping them solve local, national, and international prob- 
lems? 


. Does it develop teachers who help children solve problems, make 


choices, and live democratically? 


. Does it encourage teachers to study cooperatively school improve- 


ment programs and to revise curriculum designs? 


. Does it offer experiences to students in group planning, exchang- 


ing of ideas, problem-solving experiences, and in evaluating pro- 
cesses ? 


. Does it aid teachers in the development of creativity, social sensi- 


tivity, self-direction, skills, understandings, values, knowledges, 
and appreciations? 


. Does it help students to use a large block of time in the classroom 


through many and varied kinds of learning experiences and to 
utilize effective principles of learning in order to develop an in- 
tegrated child? 


. Does it encourage students to plan with each other in addition to 


planning with children? 


. Does it show teachers how to utilize many kinds of resources and 


materials, including community resources? 

Does it provide students an opportunity to evaluate thir own 
growth? 

Does it encourage activities which will improve school-community 
relations ? 

Does it help students to emphasize the three R’s in functional life 
situations, not only for themselves but with children? 


. Do classroom procedures consistently carry into practice the con- 


cepts of effective learning? 

Are students offered many and guided experiences with children 
in order that they may help develop children with intgrated per- 
sonalities ? 


An examination of the current professional offerings at Illinois 


State Normal University will disclose the many opportunities pro- 
vided for the professional growth of the future elementary school 
teachers. Affirmative answers for the majority of the questions listed 
above may be found in the varied experiences and practices of the 
well-rounded educational program which the University has developed 
for the preparation of teachers for the elementary schools of Illinois. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


THELMA ForcEe* 


During their first year at Illinois State Normal University, stu- 
dents who have chosen the junior high school area as their special 
interest have an opportunity to begin ‘professional reading along this 
line of interest. The course Introduction to American Public Educa- 
tion gives an overview of the whole educational system from pre- 
elementary through graduate school and presents special purposes to 
be achieved at various levels, including the junior high school. In their 
observation of children and in their reading to get an understanding 
of differing educational needs at successive age levels, students may 
give special attention to the ages that interest them most. Some con- 
sideration of what research has indicated to be the desirable charac- 
teristics for teachers of pupils of different ages gives students a chance 
for self-evaluation in connection with their choice. 

General Psychology is a general, not a professional, course. Its 
study of human behavior, personality, individual differences, heredity 
and environment, motivation, the learning process, thinking and re- 
membering furnishes a valuable basis for the course Child Growth 
and Development, in which detailed attention is given to the physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and social growth and development of chil- 
dren. The influence of home, school, and community environment 
upon this growth is studied. As a part of this course each student 
applies what he has learned by making a personality study of an 
individual child at the age level that he intends to teach. This study 
involves a number of hours of classroom observation and, for some, 
out-of-class contacts as well. The opportunity to observe and study a 
pupil of junior high school age in his relations with others is a valu- 
able experience in furthering an understanding of some of the prob- 
lems involved in teaching in junior high school. 


In Reading Methods the students acquires a picture, in as much 
detail as is possible, of the basic reading program from the activities 
furthering reading readiness in kindergarten to those activities that 
develop taste for good reading in the junior high school. Attention is 
given to the developmental reading needs of children at each succes- 
sive level and to various types of reading materials needed at all ages 
to develop desirable attitudes about reading and good study habits. 
Guiding principles and specific techniques for the teaching of reading 
and desirable methods of evaluating progress in reading are con- 
sidered. Individual examination of textbooks and tests, and observa- 
tion of reading activities in actual classroom situations give those 
students interested in junior high school an opportunity to become 
acquainte d with methods and materials useful for those ages. 
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One course is designed to give special emphasis to problems of 
teaching pupils of junior high school age. Upper Grade Education 
provides a detailed study of the varying needs, interests, abilities, and 
achievements of preadolescents and of early adolescents. Research on 
the great variation in physical, intellectual, emotional, and social 
maturity of these years is studied. The advantages and limitations of 
different types of school organization, such as separate grades, the 
departmentalized program, and the junior high school in meeting the 
special needs and interests of young adolescents are considered. A 
study is made of desirable school plants and equipment and of the 
elements constituting a good daily and weekly schedule. Another im- 
portant part of this course comprises understanding how to organize 
learning experiences so that they will be most effective with students 
of junior high school age. There is consideration of the basic philos- 
ophy underlying the use of experience units and methods of planning 
for daily activities that will result in creativeness, appreciation, prob- 
lem-solving, and skill as outcomes. Available materials of instruction 
especially useful in upper grades are studied and examined. Criteria 
for selecting, suggestions for organizing, and principles for using in- 
structional materials are outlined. Current trends in the teaching of 
social studies, science, and arithmetic are discussed and a detailed 
study is made of the area of language arts. Included are the purposes 
and methods in teaching creative expression and correct usage and 
an understanding of the importance of oral and written expression. 
The purposes, materials, and activities to achieve those purposes in con- 
nection with such special tools of language as spelling, handwriting, 
and use of the dictionary are studied. An important part of the 
course involves hours spent in a classroom as a participant, making 
as much immediate application of what is being learned as possible. 
Many types of activities, from working with an individual student or 
a small group to pronouncing spelling words or reading to a whole 
class, gives a feeling of confidence for later student teaching. 

Classroom Problems is the course planned to parallel student 
teaching and to give students a chance to get help in a college class in 
solving actual problems encountered in student teaching. One of the 
most common and persistent problems is that of discipline, classroom 
management, and control. The many details and the principles in- 
volved are considered and applications made. Actual plans are written 
to be used in teaching. Problems of guiding and teaching individuals 
are studied and solutions applied to their student teaching situations. 
The evaluation of pupil growth from careful observation to selection 
and use of standardized tests is an important part of the course. Stu- 
dent teachers learn how to develop effective home-school relations 
‘nd discover what is needed for continued professional growth. 

The purpose of Student Teaching is to give the prospective 
teacher a chance under careful supervision to observe expert teaching 
and to try to put into practice all that he has learned of what it means 
to be a teacher. The daily application of principles of good teaching to 
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junior high school students, involving full responsibility for a whole 
class of wide variation in ability to learn, and the necessary mastery of 
subject matter to answer the questions of this alert age are a decided 
challenge to a beginning teacher. 

Introduction to Philosophy of Education in the senior year 
helps students consider educational problems from an analytical point 
of view in order to determine the ends and objectives of education 
and the means of attaining these ends. It gives the basis for each stu- 
dent’s formulation of his own philosophy of life and of education. 

A desirable professional elective for prospective junior high school 
teacher is Psychology of Adolescence which specializes in principles 
of psychology applied to understanding the characteristics and prob- 
lems of adolescence. The Junior High School, another elective course, 
traces the origin, history, psychological basis, functions, program of 
studies, subject content, and the organization and administration of 
the junior high school. A course in Tests and Measurements is desirable 
to provide the diagnosis needed at the junior high school level. 

This account indicates what is now available at Illinois State 
Normal University for students who wish to specialize in teaching at 
the junior high school level. For a number of years, committees have 
been spending many hours studying needs in the field and current 
practices in the education of teachers for this area. Since the begin- 
ning of this school year, a committee has been at work with definite 
plans to crystallize the best thinking of the entire faculty into a cur- 
riculum that will adequately meet the tremendous challenge for 
teachers of this difficult and interesting age. 


THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


WiiuiaM R. Lueck* 


Beginning in their freshmen year prospective secondary school 
teachers are given an introduction to the total problem of educating 
the children of this nation. Early encouragement in reading profes- 
sional magazines and acquaintance with the library and its many 
facilities are included during the first semester. The proper use of 
library facilities is taught by specialists in library work. The problem 
of studying and of teaching pupils to study receives early attention. The 
beginning student learns the professional and personal characteristics 
of the capable teacher. These become goals toward which he is urged 
to strive during the next four years. 

Likewise begun in the first semester is a study of the pupil as the 
center of the educative process. More advanced courses add to this 
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initial effort. Another aim, to make the prospective teacher an efficient 
person outside of the classroom, is furthered by his study of the 
details of the public school system and the profession of which he will 
become a part. He acquaints himself with the functions of the national, 
state, and local governments in the operation of the public schools. 
In order better to understand the work of other teachers, the neophyte 
studies the different levels—elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion. A brief view of historical development is included at this point. 
Present plans call for moving the study of the nation’s school system to 
the junior year. 

On the sophomore level professional education is enhanced by 
courses in general and educational psychology in which the student 
learns to understand himself and others. Learning to know secondary 
schools boys and girls and to act intelligently upon the knowledge 
gained are important phases of these courses. Children and youth are 
studied with reference to their physical, mental, emotional, and social 
growth. The principles of learning and their application in school 
situations are emphasized. Instruction also involves the use and inter- 
pretation of standard and teacher-made tests. 





Instruction on the junior level becomes more closely connected 
with actual practice. Among the topics studied are the following: 

1. The goals of the secondary school. The importance and use of 
clearly defined aims are stressed. 

2. Guidance of adolescents. The approaches to educational, voca- 
tional, and social guidance are taught. Much attention is given to 
procedures for acquiring and maintaining classroom discipline. 

3. Planning instruction. The emphasis centers on planning units 
and daily lessons. Attention to semester and yearly plans is not 
neglected. 

4. Directing learning. Here the stress is on such activities as manag- 
ing the class, motivating, students, conducting discussion, using ef- 
fective questions, using lectures properly, making group procedures 
worthwhile, inculcating improved study techniques, presenting 
demonstrations, using multi-sensory aids, discovering the impor- 
tance of summarization, and adjusting the instruction to the 
varying abilities of the students. 

5. Evaluation of instruction. The foundations already established in 
the student’s study of educational psychology are built upon. He 
learns how to keep a record of class achievements, report these 
results to parents, build test items, use other techniques for eval- 


uating growth, and apply all these resources to the improvement of 
instruction. 


Much of the work outlined above is taught by the method of 
learning-to-do-by-doing, but learning without accompanying action 
is also used. The prospective teacher learns by actual experience how 
to state the aims of instruction, frame effective questions, build units 
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of instruction, plan da !, lessons, give complete demonstrations of 
experiments or pieces of «iuipment, construct tests, use test results in 
devising remedial plans, . >repare assignments. 

Teachers-in-training observe the work of experienced teachers, 
with a minimum of ten observations now required. Within the limits 
of the University’s facilities many students actually participate in the 
work of teaching high school classes. Freshman students observe the 
work of experienced teachers in groups or classes. Individual obser- 
vations in a major sequence are delayed until the junior year. Detailed 
and specific procedures for teaching in their major fields are taught 
the embryo teachers in special methods courses offered by the various 
departments of the University. A number of elective courses are avail- 
able to students in the junior and senior years. The courses most fre- 
quently elected are concerned with adolescent psychology, audio- 
visual aids to instruction, and high school tests and measurements. 

Actual teaching in the University High School or in a cooperating 
public high school is the major burden of the senior year. Two semes- 
ters are devoted to this task. The details of this experience are given 
elsewhere in this bulletin. 

As a senior the prospective teacher is taught to view education 
logically, comprehensively, and analytically. This is accomplished 
through his pursuing work in the philosophy of education. Due atten- 
tion is given to the teacher’s role in the public relations program of 
the school and his obligations to the profession. The ultimate goal is 
to educate teachers who are proficient in directing the learning of 
adolescents, capable in their teaching field, superior citizens in the 
community, and active members of the profession. 


THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 


EvpEN A. Licuty* 


The professional education of junior college teachers at Illinois 
State Normal University began in 1949. The program was inaugurated 
in response to an appeal from the American Association of Junior 
Colleges for teachers who would have some background of prepara- 
tion in the history and philosophy of the junior college movement. At 
that time there were no graduate schools with curricula especially 
designed for the junior college teacher. As a result of the association’s 
nation-wide appeal six other graduate schools and II]linois State Normal 
University set up these curricula. 

The junior college curriculum attempts not only to provide pro- 
fessional preparation for the student, but also to assure adequate 


* Professor of Education 
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preparation in the field of teaching. The student is required to take 
eighteen to twenty semester hours of graduate work in his teaching 
field in addition to thirteen hours in the field of education. The re- 
quired professional courses, with credit hours indicated, are Introduc- 
tion to Research (3), Seminar in Curriculum Construction (3), The 
Junior College (3), and two of the three following courses: Teaching 
in the Junior College (2), Seminar in Junior College (2), and Guid- 
ance (2). The elective courses are chosen by the student after con- 
ferring with his graduate committee. 


The basic course in the junior college curriculum is The Junior 
or Community College. It attempts to provide the student with the 
history and development of the junior college movement and give him 
an appreciation of the place the junior college occupies in American 
education. The purposes and functions of the institution are empha- 
sized. The legislation pertaining to junior colleges, not only in Illinois 
but also in other states, is studied. Much emphasis is placed on under- 
standing the post-adolescent student and the need for guidance in 
all its aspects. 


The second course in the junior college sequence, Teaching in 
the Junior College, is primarily a methods course. In it an attempt is 
made to get the student to see some of the problems peculiar to junior 
college teaching. The teacher’s role in curriculum making and in guid- 
ance is emphasized. Methods of teaching in the student’s chosen field 
are discussed, showing the desirable and undesirable aspects of each 
method. 


The seminar course is the third course dealing with the junior 
college. In it a study is made of the research that has been done. 
However, since the junior college movement is still young, much of 
th literature in the field is available only in professional magazines. 
The student is encouraged to find some good research studies that he 
can use to gain a broader understanding of the junior college move- 
ment. Through this course the student often discovers a research 
problem; furthermore, several theses have been written, some of 
which have received nation-wide distribution and have made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the literature in this field. 


In the six years that Illinois State Normal University has been 
preparing teachers for the junior college, approximately fifty students 
have graduated from this curriculum. Most of the graduates have 
been placed in Illinois although some have gone to other states. Calls 
have been received for junior college teachers from approximately 
twenty states. 


It has been necessary for the University to maintain friendly 


working relations with national, regional, and state junior college 
organizations during the years this program has been in operation. 
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That the pogram has gained national recognition is shown by the 
fact that the University has been designated as one of six univer- 
sities to conduct research for the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. The University has been represented on the standing commit- 
tes of the American Association and on the board of directors of the 
North Central Council of Junior Colleges for the last four years. 


Five state junior college conferences have been held on the 
campus. Attendance at these conferences has exceeded two hundred 
administrators, teachers, and junior college students. These confer- 
ences have attracted many junior college graduates as transfer stu- 
dents to the University. 


The University has maintained an attitude of help and encour- 
agement toward the junior college movement. Being a state institu- 
tion, it has always attempted to be of service to any part of the 
educational program of the state. On numerous occasions it has 
assisted in promoting junior college legislation and has always wel- 
comed junior college groups to the campus. 


The preparation of junior college teachers at Illinois State Normal 
University promises to become more important as time goes on. The 
need for good teachers in the junior college is becoming greater with 
the increase in enrollments in college. The University will continue to 
encourage promising students to enter this field and will expand the 
curricular offerings to meet the needs as they arise. 


THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF SPECIAL 
TEACHERS 


Rose E. PARKER* 


The term “special teacher” is used to designate those who teach 
exceptional children. These are the ten to fifteen per cent of all chil- 
dren of school age who work under the handicap of some physical, 
mental, or emotional condition which prevents their benefiting from 
the usual school situation. Generally speaking, special teachers work 
with children who are (1) deaf or hard of hearing, (2) mentally re- 
tarded, (3) partially sighted or blind, (4) physically handicapped, 
(5) defective in speech, or (6) maladjusted. These children, in con- 
trast to usual children, require something in addition to the usual cur- 
riculum or something different from it. To illustrate, the teacher of 
the deaf child must help him to understand and use oral language and 
to read meaning from the facial movements of those who talk to him, 


* Professor of Education and Director of the Division of Special Education 
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in addition to teaching him what children usually learn in school. The 
educable mentally handicapped child needs a different curriculum 
from that usually provided for children of his chronological age be- 
cause he learns more slowly. 


Selection of candidates for professional preparation to teach ex- 
ceptional children, even in these days of acute teacher shortage, is 
essential. The special teacher cannot be one who is emotionally un- 
stable or looking for novelty per se. New though it is, the educational 
program for exceptional children has already provided ample evi- 
dence that intelligence, good mental health, ability to work enjoyably 
with children and to cooperate with people, a sense or humor, and an 
abundant capacity for hard work are indispensable qualities in the 
person who teaches in this field. 


Certain principles become part of the philosophy of each student 
who is preparing to teach exceptional children. 


1. Every child, usual or exceptional, has a fundamental right to the 
common school education he can use to advantage. 


nr 


. Exceptional children are like usual children in many significant 
ways; this fact must not be overlooked in planning for them. 


3. An exceptional child should be separated from the usual class only 
when his need is served better by a special teacher in a special class. 


4. The teacher in the usual class and the special teacher share respon- 
sibility for the exceptional child who spends part of his day with 
each teacher. 


5. The exceptionality of each child must be discovered, diagnosed, 
and dealt with individually. His school life should be rich in art ex- 
periences, lively with recreational interest, full of opportunities for 
him to engage in the creativeness with which nature has endowed 
him. The fundamental skills must not be neglected. Through all 
these experiences he should participate wholesomely in social living 
to the greatest possible extent, learn to assume his share of respon- 
sibility, realize the personal development of which he is capable 
and, eventually, become as self-sufficient as his limitations will per- 
mit. When a child’s disability is severe and incurable, he must be 
taught, perhaps his family also, to accept it. With all possible help, 
some exceptional children will make but little progress toward these 
goals, but each child should have his share of opportunity. 


Generally accepted, these principles have been embodied in the 
preparation of special teachers in various ways over the nation. It is 
recognized universally that the same curriculum will not prepare a 
teacher to work with all types of exceptional children. That is, prepa- 
ration to teach hard of hearing children does not suffice to teach the 
deaf nor the partially sighted. A part of each teacher’s preparation 
must be highly specialized. 
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At Illinois State Normal University there are six curricula in the 


Division of Special Education. Each curriculum provides four lines of 
study developing simultaneously during the undergraduate program. 


1. General education is intended to provide a broad cultural back- 
ground of information and understanding and includes courses in 
English, contemporary civilization, world history, natural science, 
and the arts. 


Background courses are needed by the special teacher who will fre- 
quently be teamed with other educators, including teachers of usual 
children. Illustrations of these courses are American public educa- 
tion, child growth and development, philosophy of education, and 
reading methods. In this sequence the student has directed observa- 
tion in many school situations, followed by some participation in 
class work, and later does supervised student teaching in a class of 
usual children. From these experiences come the mutual under- 
standings which facilitate cooperative work with usual teachers 
and are especially important for the teacher in speech correction 
and for the visiting counselor who frequently remove the child 
from the usual class. All special teachers must anticipate team 
work with usual teachers and other workers. 


. Some preparation in more than one area is necessary because the 
special teacher frequently encounters the exceptional child whose 
disabilities are multiple. An illustration in point is the cerebral 
palsied child with impaired hearing and speech. Each special 
teacher must know something of other areas because it is often 
necessary to join efforts with another teacher. This sequence of 
preparation begins in the freshman year with a survey course 
which povides an overview of the six areas of special education. 
The survey serves as an exploratory experience for students, en- 
abling them to determine their fitness for teaching exceptional chil- 
ren. Later come courses in the psychology of exceptional children, 
testing, mental hygiene, as well as adapted courses in recreation, 
arts and crafts, and music. Through these courses with the ac- 
companying observations and participation in all the areas of special 
education, comes a degree of understanding of areas other than 
that of the teacher’s own specialization. 


Each of the six curricula for special teachers includes a semester 
in the Reading Laboratory where an organized course in remedial 
work is enriched by supervised work with children who show ex- 
treme reading disability. 


Highly specialized preparation in the student’s chosen area is ac- 
complished through specialized techniques and information that 
research and experience have developed for the teacher. For ex- 
ample, in the field of the physically handicapped, the specialized 
sequence begins with a course in Human Anatomy, which shows 
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the child as an organic whole with all parts functioning in relation 
to the total organism. Then comes Survey of Special Defects, which 
gives the information needed by the teacher to work effectively 
around the handicapping condition. Therapy for the Handicapped, 
a course familiarizing the student with the therapies commonly used, 
follows. Finally, a semester of methods closely integrated with 
student teaching in a special class for physically handicapped com- 
pletes the sequence. The pattern is used in the fourth sequence of 
intensive study in each of the six undergraduate areas of prepara- 
tion for special teachers. 


Effort has been made in each curriculum to arrange a well-pro- 
portioned combination of general, professional, and specialized course 
work, enriched by varied contacts with children, and planned to pro- 
vide opportunity for the student to experience a gradual unified de- 
velopment toward full professional stature. Because the highly indi- 
vidualized program which must be provided for the exceptional child 
is beyond the reach of the teacher capable only of stereotyped and 
routine work, during the junior and senior years increasing demand 
is made on the student for independent self-direction. 


Teamwork is essential in educating exceptional children. As a 
means of developing this cooperative quality in the special teacher, 
many extracurricular experiences are provided. Among these are par- 
ticipation in the local chapter of the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, assisting in diagnostic surveys which are part of the 
division’s service to the surrounding territory, planning and supervis- 
ing recreation for goups of children, counseling in the summer camp 
for crippled children, attending meetings called by state agencies, 
helping with clinical work beyond that of class assignments, and as- 
sisting with the management of local professional activities, including 
those of the Special Education Club. 


In summary, the education of special teachers is limited to worthy 
candidates, planned both in content and procedure to provide oppor- 
tunity for fine personal development, and oriented to the total 
educational program for all children. It is specialized to give general 
understanding of the multiple handicapped child and to insure thor- 
ough preparation in at least one of the six areas of exceptionality now 
recognized in the common schools of Tlinois. The means to these ends 
are purposeful course work together with related rich extra-curricular 
activities. The goal is a teacher who is a fine person, who understands 
children both usual and exceptional, who is able to work effectively 
with others, and who is prepared in the special procedures in the se- 
lected area of specialization. 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT TEACHING PROGRAM 


W. Stuart Grout* anp Ceciiia J. Lausy** 


All students, before graduation from Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, are required to participate in student teaching, which require- 


ment entails the completion of eight to ten semester hours of student 
teaching. 


The student teaching program at Illinois State Normal University 
serves two large groups of students: those who remain on the campus 


and those who go away from the campus for their student teaching 
experiences. 


For many years, student teaching experiences were provided pri- 
marily in the campus schools or in schools under the control or super- 
vision of the University. The one exception is the Department of 
Home Economics which has had a program of off-campus stu- 
dent teaching for approximately fifteen years. Today Illinois State 
Normal University offers both on-campus and off-campus student 
teaching to students in every curriculum of the University. 

For students preparing to teach in the secondary areas, the on- 
campus program is two semesters in length. One semester is devoted 
to the student’s acquisition of experience in his major field of prepara- 
tion, the second to practice in his minor sequence. During both semes- 
ters the student reports to a specified class such as American history, 
biology, or algebra each day that school is in session. Besides these 
classroom experiences, the student meets regular conference assign- 
ments in which methods, materials, and techniques are discussed along 
with problems of personality and adjustment. 


Students in the elementary curriculum also may participate in an 
eighteen-week student teaching assignment. In this type of assignment 
they daily spend half a day in the classroom over a period of eighteen 
weeks. An alternative student teaching assignment available to stu- 
dents in the elementary curriculum is the nine-week or full-time stu- 
dent teaching in which students work in the classroom all day every 
day for a period of nine weeks. 


Several other types of student teaching assignments are made on 
the campus. Some are for shorter lengths of time. Others may involve 
less frequent contacts with pupils. In each instance the credit earned 
is adjusted in accordance with the time spent in the experience. These 
types of assignments are most frequently made in those special areas 
in which students are required to work with pupils of all ages and 
grade levels—kindergarten through senior high school. 


The program of off-campus student teaching is entirely elective 
and is provided in schools and communities away from the campus. 


* Assistant Professor of Education annd Supervisor of Off-Campus Student 
Teaching 


** Associate professor and Coordinator of Off-Campus Student Teaching 
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These schools are not controlled by the University. The schools which 
have cooperated with Illinois State Normal University in its off- 
campus student teaching program are located in large and small com- 
munities throughout the length and breadth of Illinois. 

Off-campus student teaching assignments are primarily of two 
kinds: (1) the full-time or nine-week assignment, and (2) the eighteen- 
week assignment. The full-time or block-of-time assignment has the 
largest enrollment. In this assignment the student spends all day every 
day in the school in which he participates in his student teaching 
experience. He lives in the community in which the school is located. 
He participates in as many of the school and community activities as 
he is capable of handling. He becomes an active working member of 
the school and community. These full-time teaching assignments ex- 
tend over a period of nine weeks and take place in schools throughout 
state of Illinois. Very few full-time assignments are made within the 
Bloomington-Normal area or within commuting distance of the 
University. 

The eighteen-week off-campus student teaching assignments are 
made within the Bloomington-Normal area. The students who par- 
ticipate in these eighteen-week off-campus experiences live on or near 
the campus and commute daily to their student teaching assignment. 
This type of off-campus assignment is almost a duplicate of the on- 
campus eighteen-weck student teaching assignment except that the 
experiences are provided in schools not under the jurisdiction of the 
University. 

One of the questions frequently asked is: “What is the role of the 
college supervisor as he works with these student teachers off 
campus?” The responsibilities of the college supervisor may be viewed 
from three different perspectives: (1) as he works with the student 
teacher, (2) as he works with the supervising teacher, and (3) as the 
three individuals work together. In all three situations, the major re- 
sponsibility of the college supervisor is to assist the student teacher to 
gain the maximum benefits from his student teaching experiences. The 
achievement of this objective is aided by the establishment of good 
working relationships with the student teacher, the supervising 
teacher, and other staff members in the cooperating school. 

In working with the student teacher, the supervisor helps direct 
his observation so that the student teacher gains an understanding of 
good teaching practices and can see how they are applied. ‘The col- 
lege supervisor and the supervising teacher work together with the 
student teacher in helping him carry out his responsibilities as a 
classroom teacher. They help the student teacher plan and organize 
units of work. They help him gather and effectively organize course 
material, select and appraise teaching methods, and work out day-to- 
day teaching plans. The supervisor and supervising teacher help the 
student plan his teaching in terms of what he knows about pupil 
behavior in general and how pupils in his classes are motivated towards 
learning by different methods of teaching. 
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As the student teacher works out these plans, questions like the 
following emerge. How can I most effectively help these pupils grow 
and develop to their capacity? How can I assist them to be worthy 
members of our democratic society? What are the major understand- 
ings which need to be developed? What learning activities will be 
most effective for these pupils? What teaching methods will prove 
most effective? How can I evaluate the understanding and develop- 
ment of these pupils? These and many similar questions are a part of 
the continuous planning carried out by the student teacher. 


Evaluation of teaching is an important aspect of the work of the 
college supervisor as well as of the supervising teacher as they work 
with the student teacher and help him evaluate his teaching not only 
in terms of his objectives but also in terms of the growth reflected in 
himself and in the pupils. Evaluation helps the student teacher im- 
prove his teaching. As a result of conferences with the supervising 
teacher and the college supervisor, plans are formulated and pro- 
cedures for future action are discussed and initiated. 


There are many experiences in student teaching which fall out- 
side the realm of classroom teaching. The student teacher has the op- 
portunity to attend and participate in the direction of school plays, 
school musical events, assemblies, and athletic contests. He attends 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings, staff meetings, and community 
functions. Getting acquainted with faculty members is another im- 
portant part of the student’s teaching experiences. The student gains 
an understanding of the community and its relationships with the 
school by living in the community and participating in community 
affairs. This experience increases his general understanding of the 
pupils and of the role of education in the community. The supervising 
teacher is mainly responsible for the guidance and direction of these 
experiences, but the college supervisor may, from time to time, assist in 
the evaluation of these out-of-class responsibilities. 


In working cooperatively with the supervising teacher the college 
supervisor may assist in analyzing methods of supervision; he may 
discuss their mutual responsibilities to the student teacher and to the 
University, the personal problems of the student teacher, and the 
personality factors affecting the student teaching situation. The pro- 
fessional growth of all is encouraged through reading and discussion 
of current professional and subject-matter literature, and attendance 
and participation in professional meetings. 


A look toward the future brings cognizance of much that remains 
to be done if all student teaching programs are to be improved. Some 
of the improvements which need to be made include: 


For the student teacher: 
1. Improved guidance and counseling. 
2. More effective student teaching readiness program. 
3. Increased pre-student teaching laboratory experiences. 
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4. More complete understanding of the role of the teacher—his 
duties and responsibilities. 

5. Greater opportunity to share experiences, discuss problems, 
and solutions among student teachers as a group. 

For the supervising teacher: 

1. Improved guidance and counseling records. 

2. Opportunity to analyze, discuss, and find solutions to common 
problems through mutual discussion as a group. 

3. Increased opportunity to share knowledge and understandings 
between those working on-campus and those working off- 
campus. 

4. More frequent intervisitation. 

5. More complete understanding of the leadership role. 

6. Greater recognition of the contribution of supervising teachers 
to teacher education. 


For the college supervisor: 
1. Improved analysis of student teaching experiences looking to- 
ward quality rather than quantity. 
2. More opportunities and better records for guidance and coun- 
seling with both students and supervising teachers. 


3. Improved evaluation forms and procedures. 
4. Improved leadership. 


THE GRADUATE PROGRAM OF TEACHER EDUCATION* 


ArTHUR H. LarseEn** 


Since its founding in 1857, Illinois State Normal University has 
devoted all its energies to the preparation of teachers, at first for 
elementary schools only, and later for both elementary and secondary 
schools. This has resulted in a unified program of teacher education 
which by 1907 had developed and expanded to the extent that the 
University began granting the degree of Bachelor in Education. At 
present the University is one of a small number of teachers colleges 
which prepares teachers in all areas, including elementary, special 
education, secondary, community (junior) college, and the special 
departments of agriculture, art, business education, health and physi- 
cal education, home economics, industrial arts, music, and speech. 


* This article is based upon one which was originally prepared for Grad- 
uate Study in Education, Fiftieth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I. pp. 320-23. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951.) 


** Dean of the University 
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Satisfactory completion of a program of study in any of these divi- 
sions leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 


The Graduate Program 

Graduate study at Illinois State Normal University was author- 
ized by the Teachers College Board of Illinois on July 12, 1943. The 
first graduate courses were offered in the summer of 1944, and the first 
graduate degree, Master of Science in Education, was grantd in June, 
1945. This was the culmination of study and activity on the part of 
the University faculty begun in 1937. As early as 1941 the five state 
teachers colleges and the University of Illinois began planning a five- 
year program of work leading to the master’s degree. 

The primary purpose of the Graduate School is the preparation 
of professionally competent teachers, school administrators, and super- 
visors. Programs of graduate study have been developed for persons 
who wish to become master teachers in elementary schools, in second- 
ary schools, and in community (junior) colleges. There are programs 
leading to the master’s degree in the field of special education with 
emphasis on preparation of teachers for the deaf and hard of hearing, 
the partially sighted, the mentally retarded, the physically handi- 
capped, and the speech impaired. Programs also prepare students in 
administration and supervision at both the elementary and secondary 
levels in supervision of student teaching, and in guidance and person- 
nel work. 

The Dean of the University serves as Dean of the Graduate 
School. A graduate council determines the general policies under 
which the program operates. It consists of the President of the Uni- 
versity, Dean of the University, Director of Libraries, Chairman of 
the Committee on Research, heads of sixteen departments offering 
graduate work, and directors of the elementary- and special-education 
divisions. This council meets at least four times a year to act upon 
matters relating to the operation of the graduate program, such as the 
admission of new departments to offer graduate work, approval of 
new courses and programs of studies to be added, and the admission 
of students to candidacy for degrees. 

The Teachers College Board of Illinois has been much concerned 
with the development of superior programs of graduate education in 
the colleges under its jurisdiction. As a result, the programs have been 
very carefully planned by the faculties with the cooperation of the 
Board. At the present time no department is approved to offer grad- 
uate courses until at least one-half of the faculty in the department 
have earned doctor’s degrees. In addition, no person is assigned to the 
teaching of any graduate course unless he has earned the doctorate. 


Admission to the Graduate School 


Admission to the Graduate School is under the direction of a 
committee composed of the Director of Admissions, the Dean of the 
University, and the head of the department in which the student will 
prepare himself. Admission is based upon the bachelor’s degree from 
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a college or university accredited by the National Council for Accred- 
itation of Teacher Education or by the appropriate regional accredit- 
ing agency, or one that is recognized by the state university of the 
state in which the college or university is located. In general, the 
student who transfers from another institution must meet the require- 
ments of the Bachelor of Science in Education degree granted by IIli- 
nois State Normal University. All work for the degree must be com- 
pleted within six calendar years after first registration in the Grad- 
uate School. 

Each student admitted to the Graduate School works under the 
direction of an adviser or an advisory committee. The adviser serving 
for a student who does not write a thesis is appointed by the Head of 
the Department in which the student does his work. The advisory 
committee which serves for students who choose the thesis option con- 
sists of two members. The chairman is a member of the department 
in which the student will study, and the second member is appointed 
by the Dean of the University upon recommendation of the student 
and the committee chairman. 

Requirements for the Master’s Degree 

One year of residence (thirty-two semester hours of credit) or its 
equivalent is required for the degree. Students who have earned their 
baccalaureate degrees at Illinois State Normal University have an op- 
portunity to earn as much as eight semester hours at another institu- 
tion when approved in advance by the Dean of the University. The 
student who has his baccalaureate degree from some institution other 
than Illinois State Normal University is permitted to transfer not 
more than six semester hours from another institution when approved 
in advance by the Dean of the University. This is done when institu- 
tions offer work of particular value to the student in his field of pre- 
paration and it is felt that contact with a different environment will 
be of value to the student. At the present time no more than six semes- 
ter hours of work toward the degree may be taken by extension either 
at the University or with any other college or university. Of the 
thirty-two semester hours required for the master’s degree, a mini- 
mum of twelve semester hours must be earned in education and psy- 
chology, except that in administration the minimum is twenty semester 
hours. The remainder of the hours may be from either the teaching 
fields or the professional area. 

When the student has completed approximately one-half of his 
work, he is required to file a petition for admission to candidacy. This 
is filed with the Graduate Council, which acts on the petition on the 
basis of the recommendation by the student’s adviser or advisory com- 
mittee and marks he has earned in his classes. At this time the Council 
indicates whether or not the student may become a candidate for the 
degree. 

The student has the option of writing two substantial research 
papers or a thesis, or report, on a research project. If he chooses the 
research-paper option, he prepares these papers in courses or areas ap- 
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proved by the head of the department in which he does his work. If 
he chooses the thesis option, he writes it under the direction of his 
advisory committee. The thesis or report must give evidence of ability 
to think logically, to gather and organize material, to draw and de- 
fend conclusions, and to present the results of the foregoing procedures 
in a creditable manner. It is understood that this requirement may be 
interpreted to mean projects showing creative ability. 

Final examinations for the degree are conducted by the graduate 
advisory committees and may be either written or oral or both. These 
examinations are open to all members of the faculty. 


One of the strengths of the graduate program at IIlinois State 
Normal University is the fact that the sole function of the University 
is the preparation of teachers. All of the students are preparing for 
the teaching profession, all staff members appointed to the University 
faculty have had experience in various types of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in addition to outstanding professional training. The 
primary aim of the Teachers College Board is the preparation of the 
best teachers possible for the state of Illinois. The professional and 
teaching field areas are developed as a unified program to achieve 
this aim. 


THE EDUCATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Joun W. Carrincron* 


A new day dawns in the education of school administrators. It is 
developing too slowly, however, to educate the type of people who are 
needed in modern-day school administration and who are competent 
to deal effectively with the baffling problems that face a school ad- 
ministrator. Old problems still persist, but new ones are coming into 
existence which earlier undergraduate and graduate study in school 
administration did not uncover. 


New ideas and concepts in school administration are developing 
that today’s school administrator is expected to use. Two of these 
ideas are mentioned. The first administrative concept uses democratic 
processes and principles in working with boys and girls, staff personnel, 
boards of education, and lay groups. The word “democracy” is used by 
many people, but too often a meaningful definition of the term is miss- 
ing, or no attempt is made to state the basic principles that undergird 
the democratic process. A definition of democracy and of the principles 
of democracy which has been accepted by some school administrators 
as valid states: Democracy is a cooperative way of life or of working 
with people which recognizes the individual worth of every person and 


* Director of Laboratory School Experiences 
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promotes the greatest possible development and freedom of each 

individual and the general welfare of the society in which he lives. 
A few of the basic principles of democracy may serve as guides 

in using the democratic process: 

1. Each individual has complete freedom insofar as the general wel- 

fare is not violated. 

The opinions of all individuals are given consideration. 

Decisions are based on the intelligent thinking of the group. 

The worth and dignity of each individual is respected. 

Any individual affected by a decision has an opportunity to par- 

ticipate in making that decision. 
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Twenty to twenty-five years ago E. O. Melby, the Dean of the 
School of Education at Northwestern University and a leader in the 
Midwest, pleaded with school administrators and instructors of grad- 
uate classes in school administration to follow the principles of demo- 
racy. Too often his ideas were pushed aside as too theoretical and 
unworkable. It has taken twenty-five years to understand and use 
ideas he advocated. The time has come when a school administrator 
who does not use the democratic process will be in serious trouble 
and fall far short of meeting his responsibilities. 

A second administrative concept accepts the leadership role in 
maintaining and improving the public schools. The solution of school 
problems necessitates every possible use of the democratic process and 
application of democratic principles. Moreover, the administrator 
must furnish leadership in dealing with the problems of curriculum 
development, utilization of lay people in the solution of school prob- 
lems, acquisition of staff consensus on major issues, improvement of 
community living, and necessary adjustments to the ever changing and 
dynamic society. 

The problems confronting the school administrator seem to be 
legion,. but he cannot escape his leadership role in bringing about a 
solution to them. The administrator needs to understand this function 
and must apply modern ideas and techniques in his role as leader. 


The Role of the Teacher Education Institution 

If a teacher education institution is to fulfill its responsibilities in 
the educating of school administrators, it will need to determine the 
specific objectives for its program, which in turn must be based on 
modern concepts of the function and responsibilities of a public school 
administrator. Each institution should develop its own objectives in 
accordance with the responsibilities of administrative positions in the 
geographical area it serves, the capabilities of the staff, and the facili- 
ties available. 

In line with the ideas and concepts stated above and the best 
thinking that has been done in the area of educating school adminis- 


1 His recent publication, Administering Community Education (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1935), develops his ideas still further. 
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trators, the following, stated in terms of competencies, may serve as 
illustrative of what the objectives should be: 


1. Personal attributes of the prospective administrator and a disposi- 
tion to improve them. 


2. Understanding of the role of the school in society. 
- Knowledge of the instructional program and skills needed in cur- 
riculum development. 

4. Understanding of democratic school administration and of skills 
needed to implement it. 

5. Ability and disposition to use sound problem-solving procedures in 
dealing with school programs. 

6. Capacity and willingness to cooperate with other people in plan- 
ning, executing, and evaluating courses of action. 

7. Understanding and needed skills in the technical aspects of school 
administration. 

8. Inclination and ability to understand his own motivations for ac- 
tion and the way they affect his working with people. 

9. Desire and capability to lead lay and professional groups and 
talent to promote such leadership in others.” 


w 


No claim is made that this list is complete or would serve ade- 
quately any particular institution attempting to educate school ad- 
ministrators. It may, however, serve to indicate the type of objectives 
that should be basic. It naturally follows that a system of evaluation 
should accompany any list of objectives which have been accepted as 
desirable for prospective school administrators. 


The Program at Illinois State Normal University 

Illinois State Normal University maintains a graduate program 
for the preparation of school administrators. The program leads to 
the master’s degree and provides the usual course offerings: Seminar 
in Curriculum Construction, Evaluation Techniques, School Adminis- 
tration, School Finance, School Buildings, and Individualization of 
Instruction.* 

Other parts of the program provide the three specialized experi- 
ences described. 


1. Internship Experience. Students enrolled in the school ad- 
ministrators program during the second semester spend three full days 
a week in a public school system under the supervision of its adminis- 
trator and a representative from the University. This internship pro- 
gram provides real experience in many phases of school administra- 
tion. Two days of the week the student is on the campus taking course 

2In preparing this list, reference was made to a statement of Objectives 
for the Education of School Administrators developed by the Department of 
Education, Ohio State University, 1953. : 

3 See Illinois State Normal University Bulletin, “The Graduate School 
1955-1956,” page 24, for a complete list. 
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work. The students earn eight semester hours credit for the interneship 
experience. They pay their own transportation costs and other ex- 
penses incurred in the program. 


2. Individualized Professional Experiences. The provision for 
individualized professional experiences is listed in the catalog as a 
regular course carrying two semester hours of credit. Each student 
selects one or more areas of work for which he thinks he needs prepara- 
tion and experience, and with the cooperation of his advisor develops 
a program of experiences that meets his needs. Students have devel- 
oped their programs in these, and other, areas: maintaining and de- 
veloping a program of special education, determining the function 
and good administrative policies in audio-visual aids, experiencing the 
teaching and supervision of primary grades, and working with parent 
groups. The work is planned to meet the individual needs of students 
preparing to be school administrators. 

3. Thesis or Research Papers. A student preparing to be a school 
administrator must write a thesis or develop two research papers on 
problems in which he is interested. With the cooperation of his advisor 
he selects the problem or problems which he wishes to attack. An 
attempt is made to avoid the mere perfunctory requirement of pre- 
paring papers and to deal with real problems of school administration. 

From the best estimates available approximately eighty per cent 
of all public school administrators have no graduate education beyond 
the master’s degree. If this is true, any institution maintaining a 
master’s degree program for prospective administrators needs to give 
serious consideration to a selection of experiences which will give the 
greatest promise of developing competent administrators, particularly 
in the use of democratic processes and in the acceptance of the leader- 
ship role. At Illinois State Normal University the curriculum is being 
continually evaluated. The result is frequent recommendation for its 
improvement. 


A Look to the Future 


Leadership for improvement of graduate curricula in school ad- 
ministration is coming from many sources. The National Conference 
of Professors of School Administration, which meets annually, has 
nade many valuable suggestions and recommendations for improving 
instructional methods, field experiences, and statements of needed 
competencies, and for reaching such objectives as are stated above. 

The Cooperative Program in Educational Administration is a 
nation-wide organization attempting to improve school administration. 
It is financed by funds from the Kellogg Foundation. The center of 
work for this area is the Midwest Administrative Center located at 
the University of Chicago. Within the next two years improved grad- 
uate programs in school administration will be completed and recom- 
mended for implementation in graduate schools. 


No area in public education is receiving a more severe evaluation 
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than the area of school administration. This situation exists because 
of the problems that are developing in number and intensity in public 
education and because graduate programs in school administration 
have not kept pace with the new problems. Institutions of higher 
learning that maintain programs for educating school administrators 
are awakening to the situation and will provide programs that meet 
the needs of the present day school administrator. A new day dawns 
in the education of school administrators. 


THE PREPARATION OF COUNSELORS 


STANLEY S. Marzo._r* 


To many people counseling means giving advice, and, when so 
considered, it is something that all teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents engage in. School personnel give advice about all sorts of 
things, whether requested or not. Advising is a legitimate activity and 
intelligent persons of any age should be wise enough to seek advice 
when contemplating a course of action. It is not with counseling in 
this sense, however, that this article deals. 

Often it happens that those who are given advice seem not to 
profit from it. Advisers are prone to say that those who refuse to act 
in accordance with advice are “stubborn and bull-headed.” The 
properly educated teacher knows, however, that describing behavior 
as being due to stubbornness is no explanation or solution. The astute 
educator realizes that there are subtle reasons for failing to take ad- 
vice. Before advice can be accepted and assimilated the individual 
must have some understanding of those hidden motives and attitudes 
that distort his thinking and make him impervious to suggestion and 
persuasion. A professional counselor is trained to help youth achieve 
a better understanding of obscure motivation. 

Advice is often ill-suited to the person for whom it is prescribed 
because the advisor has not learned enough about the person whose 
life he seeks to modify. The suitability of a course of action depends 
upon the capacities and abilities of the person for whom it is recom- 
mended. Few individuals, particularly school-age youth, are able to 
evaluate their abilities with objectivity or with reference to an ap- 
propriate norm. A well-trained counselor can help young people 
evaluate their own capacities and abilities. 

School pupils having difficulty with their school work are often 
told that they must study, must work harder, and persevere. This is 
good advice only if the pupils know wherein lies the source of their 
difficulty. Diagnosis of learning difficulty is one of the skills which a 
counselor must have. 

Advising young people about their vocational future is risky busi- 


* Professor of Psychology 
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ness if they have not been helped to learn about the vocational op- 
portunities that are open. The exceeding complexities of the contem- 
porary vocational world prevent youths from learning much about it. 
The professional counselor must be able to help yeung people learn 
about the jobs from which a choice may be made. 

The professional counselor is one who knows how to help students 
achieve better self-understanding with respect to motives, capacities 
and abilities, special learning difficulties, and vocational opportunities. 
He is not an adviser but rather a co-worker in a mutual activity. 
He not only assists youth with immediate problems but helps them 
learn techniques for solving personal problems. ' 

To function properly in the manner described, a counselor must 
have a sound knowledge of psychology, including knowledge of human 
motivation, ego-defenses, abilities, disabilities, and interests. In addi- 
tion he needs knowledge about, and skill in the use of, the clinical 
approach, that is, the study of the individual person in the world as 
the individual sees it. Furthermore he must have knowledge of the 
world in which young people are growing up. Finally, he must have 
achieved those skills in personal living which he professes to be able 
to help others achieve. 

A graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Science 
cannot be expected to accomplish all that needs to be done for the 
complete preparation of a counselor. Various national organizations 
1re working together in an effort to outline the most desirable course 
of preparation for counselors who will have only the master’s degree. 
While nothing definite has yet developed, a two-year program for the 
sub-aoctoral training of counselors can be foreseen in the near future. 
At present the course of study is but one year in length. 


The role of the counselor is a serious and important one. His 
intimate and personal relationship with students puts him in a posi- 
tion to do much good or much harm. It takes far more than “having 
a way with young people” to make a good counselor. Candidates for 
the position of counselor must have the intellectual capacity to com- 
prehend technical psychological facts and principles, the interest in 
people that can only arise in those who are themselves reasonably 
well-organized, and a general cultural background that enables them 
to be effective citizens. 

Far too often school administrators urge colleges to develop into 
counselors those teachers whose sole qualification is that they get 
along well with youngsters. In the majority of cases, those who apply 
for admission to the counselor preparation program have never them- 
selves engaged in counseling to determine whether such a vocation is 
a wise choice for them. Many applicants profess to be interested in the 
psychological approach to the individual yet have had little course 
work in psychology and have done poorly in what they have taken. 
They would agree that the person who has avoided mathematics and 
has done poorly in what he had would be foolish to go into engineer- 
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ing, yet they seemingly see no incongruity in entering a psychological 
occupation without psychology. 

The profession of counseling will advance when school adminis- 
trators insist that those they hire to serve in so important a capacity 
as that of counselor be adequately trained. Of course, budgets are 
strained to the breaking point and not many school districts can af- 
ford even one full-time counselor. School boards will not feel that 
they can afford a counselor until they learn, through the experience 
of having one, what a well-prepared counselor can do. Thus it is that 
counseling will often be introduced into a school program by having 
the counselor who is employed do part-time teaching. There is a 
vast difference between employing a qualified counselor with the 
understanding that he will do some teaching and freeing a teacher for 
part-time counseling. Once counseling has begun, the need for ex- 
tending it will become apparent to everyone concerned. 

Counselor preparation at Illinois State Normal University is built 
around the work of the Psychological Counseling Service. Teaching of 
courses directly related to counseling is done by instructors who devote 
part of their time to the work of the Counseling Service. Their instruc- 
tion is thus directly related to actual problems of counselors. All 
prospective counselors participate in a practicum for one semester 
during which time they get actual supervised work as a counselor. 
Counselors-in-training are listed as members of the Counseling Service 
staff and participate in the weekly staff meetings at which diagnoses 
and recommendations are formulated. They get practice in conferences 
with parents and teachers, the use of school records, and the use of re- 
sources of other agencies, and they come into contact with necessary 
office routines and record keeping to some extent. These incipient 
counselors have experience in group and individual testing and in 
counseling. 

The University’s program of counselor preparation falls short 
of the ideal and will probably never reach that status. Continually 
and constantly, however, the psychology staff of the University strives 
toward the improvement of the counseling service and the program 
of counselor preparation. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING SERVICE 
CiaupeE M. DILLINcER* 


The Need for Counseling 


A counseling service is necessary in an educational institution 
because some of the problems that arise cannot be handled effectively 
by other means. Classroom teachers have neither the time nor. the 
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skills to deal effectively with all problems, some of which are of a 
highly personal and private nature which students are reluctant to 
discuss freely with their teachers or with administrative officers. 

Counseling does not consist of giving advice, though the counselor 
may furnish the client with information or may help him locate it. 
Ideally, counseling is a learning experience in which the client makes 
sufficient growth to enable him to stand on his own feet and solve his 
own problems. Such growth is most likely to occur when the client is 
accepted for what he is and when he knows that what he says will be 
held in strict confidence. 


Organization of the Service 


The Psychological Counseling Service has two principal func- 
tions: (1) to provide counseling for students in the University and its 
affiliated schools and (2) to provide training experiences for graduate 
students in the Guidance and Counseling curriculum. 

All of the regular staff members of the Service devote part—usu- 
ally half or more of their time—to University teaching. Though this 
arrangement is not entirely satisfactory, it is highly desirable that faculty 
members teaching courses most directly related to the work of the 
Service spend some of their time actually working with clients. This 
improves not only the quality of the teaching but also that of the 
clinical work. Usually there are four or five faculty members working 
part time at the Service, as well as two or three graduate students. 


Nature of Services Rendered 


The work of the Psychological Counseling Service consists in 
helping individuals to avoid difficulties and to correct or alleviate 
maladjustments that have already developed. Since assistance is most 
effective when given to those who sincerely desire it, older children and 
adults are usually expected to come and ask for help, though fre- 
quently someone has suggested that they do so. Younger children are 
brought by parents or school personnel and in most cases are not 
asked if they wish to come. 

Most of the work of the Service is carried on by means of inter- 
views, testing, and play therapy. A few clients are given direct assist- 
ance with their school work. Though the information obtained is held 
in strict confidence, reports of progress are made to the proper per- 
sons. In the case of young children it is desirable to work with the 
parents also. Therapy, no matter how carried on, usually requires 
considerable time. Habits and attitudes that have been developed over 
a long period of time usually are not changed easily or quickly. 

Problem cases with which the Service deals are classified, by 
symptoms presented, as follows: retarded development (delayed speech 
or social maturity): school learning difficulty; personal or social mal- 
adjustment; educational prognosis (suitability for acceleration, adop- 
tion, speech re-education, placement in special room for sensory or 
motor handicap) ; vocational choice; and marital counseling. The two 
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largest categories are school learning difficulty and educational prog- 
nosis, which usually account for about 70 per cent of the cases. 

A newsletter called The School Counselor, containing suggestions 
for improving guidance and counseling, is published by the Service 
three times a year and widely circulated to school counselors, principals, 
and superintendents. A series of open letters (mimeographed) to par- 
ents and teachers, known as Helps and Hints, has been started recently 
by the Service. Each gives briefly the more important points about 
some problem and lists readings where further information may be 
found. 

Use of the Service 

Most of the Clients are from the University and its affiliated 
schools and from other schools in Bloomington and Normal. A consid- 
erable number are from the area immediately surrounding these 
towns, while some come from a greater distance. A few clients are not 
connected with any school. 

Since its beginning in 1935, when psychological counseling was 
made available to University students, the Service has worked with 
more than 2500 persons. In 1954 there were 345 new referrals. In 
recent years about thirty per cent of the people using the Service had 
done so previously. 

Needs of the Service 

The most pressing need of the Psychological Counseling Service 
is for additional faculty members whose training and experience qual- 
ify them to work part time at the Service and to teach related courses. 
Though little attempt has been made to publicize the Service, the de- 
mand for the kind of work done there is so great that it is impossible 
for the present staff to handle promptly all the clients who ask for 
help. Since the demand almost certainly will continue to increase, it 
seems that two or three more faculty members might well be added 
to the staff. 


RESEARCH IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


CiauvE M. DruiNcEeR* 


When decisions must be made about various problems in educat- 
ing teachers, some educators may depend upon guesswork or intuition, 
some may try to reason logically, some may ask an authority, and some 
may carry on research to obtain dependable evidence which will help 
in solving a problem. Too often none of these things are done and 
those in teacher education continue to do as they have been doing 
because of their attitude that “we have always done it this way and it 
seems to us to be a good way to do.” Nevertheless, even those less 
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forward-looking educators would probably agree to the need for more 
abundant and reliable research data in the problems and processes of 
teacher education. According to a recent publication,’ other fields of 
education have utilized research findings in their planning to a greater 
extent than has been done in the education of teachers. 


Cognizant of this need for a greater body of research in the area 
of teacher education, Illinois State Normal University provides several 
kinds of experiences and training in research, particularly in the 
Graduate School. Descriptions of some of these research possibilities 
appear in succeeding paragraphs. 


Theses and Research Papers 

Much of the research carried on by students .is reported in the 
master’s theses and in the research papers which now may be substi- 
tuted for the thesis. A number of theses have been condensed and 
reported in various professional journals; more should be. It has been 
suggested recently that some outstanding theses might be printed in 
full, or at least in large part, as University bulletins. 

Other Research 

Considerable research is carried on by certain classes, mostly at 
the graduate level, and by various departments and committees of the 
University, much of which is unknown to the writer of this article. A 
few illustrative examples, not necessarily the best or most important, 
have been selected. 


The Department of Education and Psychology completed in 1952 
an extensive study of teacher competencies, a topic which has re- 
ceived considerable attention elsewhere.? Information was obtained 
from students in the graduating classes of 1949, 1950, and 1951 con- 
cerning the understandings, skills, and attitudes most necessary for 
teachers, together with ratings as to the success of the University pro- 
gram in developing these understandings, skills, and attitudes. Similar 
information was obtained from public school administrators and fac- 
ulty members of colleges of education. 


The Department of Home Economics is participating in a study 
to determine, among other things, the attitudes, beliefs, and other 
characteristics of home economics teachers and prospective teachers. 
The study, in which the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory al- 
ready has been used, is sponsored by the Home Economics Education 

1 The Committee on Studies and Standards of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. Needed Research in Teacher Education, Re- 
port of the Joint Committee of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and the American Educational Research Association (On- 
eonta, N.Y.: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1954), 
p. J. 


2 Ibid., pp. 32-34. See also The Newsletter of the American Council in 
Teacher Education, April, 1955. 
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Branch of the Division of Vocational Education, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Last year the teachers in the Special Education School, working 
with parents, attempted to develop a more satisfactory way of report- 
ing pupil progress. Several trial report forms evolved. The work con- 
tinues this year. 


A study is being carried on in the University High School to 
determine the relationship between marks received and intelligence 
as measured by various tests. 


In the fall of 1954, pupils in the Thomas Metcalf Elementary 
School began a plan of remaining with each teacher two years instead 
of only one as in preceding years. An attempt will be made to com- 
pare the results obtained under the two plans. 

One graduate class carried on two large studies of the relation- 
ship of intelligence to socio-economic status. This research provided 
data which served as the basis for papers presented at meetings of 
two professional associations. 

The Research Committee has made extensive studies of the 
Freshman Test scores which, with other research findings, are reported 
from time to time in a mimeographed Research Bulletin. The Re- 
search Committee assists faculty members in the preparation and im- 
provement of examinations, including item analyses. Some work al- 
ready has been done in connection with the newly approved pro- 
visions for proficiency examinations. 


Training in Research 


In various courses attempts are made (1) to develop a “research 
attitude”—to encourage students to ask if practices are based on solid 
information rather than on custom, to raise such questions as: Do we 
know? How do we know? Could we find out? How? (2) to familiar- 
ize students with at least the simpler and more common research 
techniques, and (3) to develop skill in the use and interpretation of 
research, including the statistical concepts necessary for reading with 
understanding the professional literature. The theses and research 
papers previously mentioned constitute important parts of the pro- 
gram of training in research, a fact which is probably the best reason 
for requiring them. 





Research Needs 


Illinois State Normal University should become a leader in re- 
search in teacher education. Faculty members need .more time for 
research activities. The final report of the Committee to Study Teacher 
Load pointed out that a reduction in teaching loads would give faculty 
members more time for writing and research and recommended that 
the University work toward a twelve-hour teaching load. Provision 
should be made for more graduate assistants who could be assigned 
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to research projects. Attempts should be made to obtain funds from 
the various foundations; government contracts also might be sought. 

A large-scale, long-time investigation should be undertaken deal- 
ing with the selection and retention of students. The characteristics 
of our students as a whole, as well as of those in various curricula, 
should be determined and trends noted. A comprehensive study of 
marking practices in the University, including the underlying philos- 
ophy, would be highly desirable. Needed Research in Teacher Educa- 
tion’ contains many valuable suggestions, listed under five major head- 
ings. A University-wide attack might well be made upon one or more 
of these areas. 


IMPROVING THE READING SKILLS OF FUTURE TEACHERS 


WALLACE RAMSEY* 


Skill in reading is a prime requisite for good teachers. Teachers 
are often described as bookish people—a description most of them are 
proud to assume. Education, and the improvement of the quality of 
education, are inevitably tied up with reading and books. It profits 
teacher educators, therefore, to do all.that can be done to build good 
attitudes toward reading and to see that students are equipped with 
the skills that will.enable them successfully to complete their Uni- 
versity work and do the vast amount of reading needed for full pro- 
fessional growth. 

The University Reading Laboratory has for its task the improve- 
ment of the reading skills of those who need help and can profit the 
most from it. During the last two years it has served over 200 students. 
Research shows that most students who are low both in general ability 
and in reading skills do not respond readily to work in reading. There- 
fore, the Laboratory devotes the major portion of its time to those 
people who are at or above the normal in native ability but weak in 
reading. 

During October after the freshman tests are scored and tabulated, 
forty to fifty University freshmen with American Council on Education 
scores above the twenty-fifth percentile and reading scores below the 
tenth percentile are sent letters telling them of the work of the clinic. 
These people are invited to see the Director to discuss their reading 
problems. During each of the last two years twenty to twenty-five 
students have responded. 

Soon after the middle of the semester other students are referred 
to the Laboratory by the heads of departments, directors of divisions, 


3 The Committee on Studies and Standards of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, op. cit., pp. 10-57. 
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the dean of women, the dean of men, and other staff members. In- 
structors of American Public Education discuss the functions of the 
Laboratory in the unit on orientation. This stimulates some students to 
come. Some of the students referred to the Laboratory by the above 
persons do not have American Council on Education scores above the 
twenty-fifth percentile. They are neither turned away nor discouraged 
but they seldom attend many Laboratory sessions. When they are in 
attendance for any length of time, and fail to make much progress, 
they are referred to the Counseling Service for testing and guidance. 

Work in the Laboratory is on both a group and an individual 
basis. The purchase of extensive quantities of new equipment and 
materials has made possible a wide variety of activities suited to each 
individual’s chief weaknesses. 

Emphasis in the program is placed on increasing comprehension, 
vocabulary building, and improving speed. With all the hue and ‘cry 
about phonics not being taught today, one would expect college stu- 
dents weak in reading to be specifically weak in word recognition. 
This is not the case. They have trouble in getting meaning from the 
page, even though most of them can call the words fluently. 

The vast amount of material with which students are confronted 
as college freshmen stimulates them to seek help most often in improve- 
ing speed. Fortunately speed is more easily improved than any other 
skill. The purchase of a set of the Iowa Reading Films, widely used in 
industry to improve speed of reading, has made possible considerable 
group work in improvement of this skill. A total of approximately 100 
students and two faculty members have participated in special speed 
sessions conducted during the last two years. These sessions, using the 
Iowa Films, are open to any student or faculty member. The average 
reading speed at the beginning of the sessions has been about 230 and 
at the end about 350 words per minute. Gains as high as 600% have 
been made. The record reading speed set in the Laboratory is 1325 
words per minute. There is usually an increase from five to ten per cent 
in the reading comprehension of a group. The use of two reading ac- 
celerators, a part of the Laboratory’s equipment, makes possible indi- 
vidual work in the improvement of speed. The use of the Iowa Films, 
the accelerator, and timed tests will usually satisfy a student’s needs in 
this area. The Laboratory plans to add a tachistoscope, which will be 
of further help. 

Emphasis is usually placed on getting the student to adapt his 
rate to the various types of materials: social science, literature, and 
mathematics—all of which require different rates for efficient reading. 

Improvement of comprehension is usually accomplished by having 
the student read many different types of material for different purposes. 
Comprehension depends so much on the background of experience 
and the vocabulary of the student that it sometimes improves of its 
own accord when these improve. 

Vocabulary improvement is the most difficult task of all. Work in 
structural analysis (recognition of familiar roots, prefixes, and suf- 
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fixes) is of occasional help and activiti¢s involving learning the mean- 
ings of Latin roots, prefixes, and suffixes are often used. Most often a 
direct attack through the study of words used in class work is effec- 
tive. Students are urged to choose the important terms from their 
courses in Contemporary Civilization, Natural Science, or American 
Public Education; list these in a small notebook; learn their meanings; 
and use them in class discussions. 

The services of the Laboratory are restricted by the limitations of 
the six to eight hours per week the Director has available for this work. 
An ~~~ ansion of the services by the allotment of more personnel to the 
Reading Laboratory would increase the benefits to the student body. 


LOOKING AHEAD IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Curis A. DE Younc* 


The Department of Education and Psychology is interested in the 
history of education, but its main accent is on the future. While look- 
ing at the gnarled limbs of the olive trees in the Garden of Geth- 
semane in Jerusalem this summer, the writer asked the guide, “How 
long does it take to produce a good olive?” “At least thirty years,” was 
the reply. An educational institution must seek to look ahead at least 
thirty years or a generation. 

Some of the potential developments in professional work in teacher 
education are tersely summarized under the captions: (1) pre-college 
contacts, (2) in-college education, and (3) post-graduate work in 
life-long learning. 

Pre-College Contacts 

Driftwood is not the best timber for teaching. A growing move- 
ment that will acquire directive momentum is the future-teacher pro- 
gram which exists in high school and even in some junior high schools. 
Many outstanding members of professions other than teaching selected 
their life work early in their teens. While a large number of teachers 
will continue to drift into the profession or walk into it backwards, 
the future will undoubtedly witness an early professional orientation 
and commitment to teaching. 

Enlistment procedures will include: high-school courses such as 
psychology; a pre-teaching course in American public education; di- 
rect experience by high-school students in assisting elementary school 
teachers; and a co-curricular club, Future Teachers, which will be not 
merely Future Teachers of America (F.T.A.) but Future Teachers 
International (F.T.I.), for many youth will enter teaching in order to 
serve youth abroad. 


* Professor of Education and Head of the Department of Education and 
Psychology 
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Those prospective teachers who complete satisfactory teaching- 
learning experiences in high school will have an opportunity to be 
exempt from beginning courses or to substitute more advanced work 
in teacher education for the experiences accumulated before entering 
college. The selective admission process for college entrance for future 
teachers will be tightened. 


In-College Pre-Service Teacher Education 


Retention of prospective teachers will be more selective, too, in 
college. Gazing into the future, one sees increasing accent on more 
and more preparation. The old idea of teacher training will be com- 
pletely replaced by the concept of teacher education, which is deeper, 
broader, longer, and higher than the former. Many teacher-educating 
programs will be elongated into five-year curricula. The four- or five- 
year curricula will consist of large blocks of time connected in a uni- 
fied, climaxing program. The fifty and more courses now required for 
a bachelor of science degree from Illinois State Normal University 
will be greatly reduced, and the ten segments of professional learning, 
numbered as courses in education and psychology, will be reduced in 
quantity and improved in quality. 

The student who enters a teacher-educating institution will have a 
series of graduated, sequential, and meaningful experiences with chil- 
dren leading from observation, case studies, junior participation, and 
student teaching, through internship. The so-called student teaching 
will for many be both on and off campus, be more functional, and be 
followed by a required probation period, known as internship. This 
will borrow from the best in the European practice of apprenticeships 
and the American professional program of internships. Oral examina- 
tions, too, will play a greater role in the evaluation of a future teacher’s 
progress. 

Soon to come in professional work in teacher-educating institu- 
tions is the practice now in operation at Illinois State Normal that 
only those who have had successful experience in the elementary or 
secondary school shall teach others how to teach. In the not too dis- 
tant future, Negro professors, as well as teachers from other lands, will 
work side-by-side with whites in an integrated laboratory school and 
college program. 

A close partnership between teacher-educating institutions and the 
private and public schools will encourage local boards of education and 
the boards in control of teachers colleges to exchange personnel so 
that a teacher of reading methods in a teacher-educating program may 
have an opportunity periodically, for a year at a time, to test theory 
in teaching pupils in the elementary school. 

Even if teachers’ salaries should increase greatly to keep up with 
those of other professions, a great deal of money will have to be spent 
upon subsidization of students during their teacher-education prepara- 
tion in college. This will be necessary to encourage capable young 
people to enter the teaching profession. 
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That salaries will increase is a fact guaranteed by the continuing 
teacher shortage. In the near future the dearth of teachers will become 
more pronounced. However, schools will continue to assume a more 
prominent role along with the increasing complexity of society and the 
advances in technology. This fact will be reflected in higher teacher 
salaries. The nation will be further sensitized to the expanding im- 
portance of education in our economy. Increasing salaries and better 
qualifications will continue to give the teaching profession a higher 
social standing and greater prestige. 


Post-Graduate Work in Life-Long Learning 


After graduation from the initial teacher-education work in col- 
lege and university, the teacher will really be prepared—to learn for 
life! As stated in the old Oriental proverb, “The greater the diameter of 
light, the greater the circumference of darkness.” Paradoxically, the 
more the curious tcacher learns the more he will find to learn. The 
in-service growth of the future will be multi-faceted for the teacher 
and administrator. Course work and degree-getting will be part of 
the process, but in-service teacher education will be more doing than 
listening. 


The laissez-faire policy of “once a teacher always a teacher” will 
be replaced with a functional program of in-service education includ- 
ing: curriculum work that teaches the teacher; travel and overseas 
teaching that broadens the horizon; sabbatical leave that enriches and 
rests; workshops in which teachers give the assignments; applied 
psychology that relates to the classroom and recognizes self-motivation 
and developmental tasks set by the maturing organism; fall planning 
conferences for schools and colleges; teachers’ meetings that belong to 
the teachers in that they plan and operate them; and school-and-com- 
munity activities that are reciprocally rewarding. 


Since teachers will work with a wide variety of materials and 
equipment, including modern toothpicks in art and the ancient aba- 
cus in arithmetic, a materials center will serve as a teachers’ work- 
shop in schools and teacher-educating institutions. Research will make 
radio and television allies instead of competitors of classroom learning. 
Teachers’ minds will be opened to closed circuits in television. With 
every teacher a guidance worker, more educational personnel will 
participate directly in work experiences, reducing the distance between 
town and gown. 


The focus for in-service education will be widened. Tennyson 
must have had the teacher in mind when he wrote: 


Yet all experience is an arch where-thro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE FACULTY 


Frances M. Alexander, assistant profes- 
sor of the teaching of social science, 
served as a panel member at the meeting 
of the Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies and the National Council for the 
Social Studies which was held in connec- 
tion with the National Education Asso- 
ciation meeting in Chicago in July. The 
topic discussed was “Role of the Social 
Studies in General Education.” Miss 
Alexander participated in a panel dis- 
cussion on “Local History Resources” at 
the meeting of the Illinois Council for 
the Social Studies in Macomb on Octo- 
ber 1. She was a recorder for the lunch- 
eon meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies in New York City on 
November 25. 


Mary S. Arnold, assistant professor 
and supervising teacher in the third 
grade, presided at the state meeting of 
the Illinois Association of Student Teach- 
ing at Carbondale on October 29. Miss 
Arnold is president of this association. 


Dr. Francis R. Brown, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics, presided at a group 
meeting of the Illinois Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics which met at the 
University of Illinois on October 8. 
“Functional Mathematics—An Approach 
Through Visual Aids” was the subject 
discussed. Mr. Brown discussed the same 
subject when he spoke to the mathe- 
matics and science teachers of Fulton 
County at Canton on October 13. 


Helen Chiles, 


foreign 


assistant professor of 
languages, directed University 
High School Latin classes in planning the 
program for the state convention of the 
Junior Classical Society held at Clinton 
on October 8. Miss Chiles and Dr. 
Regina Connell, professor of foreign 
languages, accompanied the group. Uni- 
versity High School students presided at 
the meeting. 
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Ruth L. Cole, assistant professor and 
supervising teacher in the second grade, 
attended the state meeting of the Illinois 
Elementary School Principals Association 
September 30 and October 1 in Peoria 
She served as a reporter for a group dis. 
cussing “How May a School Staff De. 
velop Tastes for Good Literature in 


Reading Programs?” She was a member j 


of a panel which summarized and eval 
uated the conference. 


Dr. Florence P. Davis, professor of 
home economics and director of the 
division of home economics education, 
spoke to the high school teachers of 
Area 17 which met at Illinois State 
Normal University on October 10. Her 
subject was “Family Living 1955.” On 
October 8 Dr. Davis participated in 2 


planning conference at Decatur for the 
Illinois Home Economics Association 
convention. 


Dr. 
education and director of secondary edu- 
cation, participated in Whitehouse con- 
ferences at Springfield on September 15 
and September 29-30. During September 


and October, he spoke to church groups P 


in Chicago, Lincoln, and Alton on the 
subject of “Pakistan.” On October 10 
Dr. DeYoung spoke to high school stu- 
dents at Brimfield; on October 14 he 
addressed the county institute at Hardin 
on “Lessons Learned Overseas.” 


Dr. Claude M. Dillinger, professor of 
psychology, spoke at the reading work- 
shop for teachers of Morgan County at 
Jacksonville on October 13. His subject 
was “Reading and Gifted Children.” 

Alice L. Ebel, assistant professor a 
social science, served as a recorder at 
meeting sponsored jointly by the Ameri: 
can Political Science Association and the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
in New York on November 24-26. Miss 
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Ebel was a member of the committee on 
handbook revision which reported at this 
meeting. 

Dr. Alice M. Eikenberry, associate pro- 


} fessor of the teaching of social science, 


spoke at the Iroquois County Institute 
in Watseka on September 21. Her sub- 
ject was “Guidance on the Secondary 
Level.” On October 30 Miss Eikenberry 
served as chairman of a sectional meet- 
ing of the Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies at Macomb. “Pre-service and In- 
service Training of Teachers” was dis- 
cussed. 

Elinor B. Flagg, assistant professor of 
mathematics, presided at the elementary 
section of the Illinois Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics which met at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on October 8. Miss 
Flagg attended the fifty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the Central Association of 
Science and Mathematics Teachers which 
met in Detroit on November 24-26, 
serving as secretary for the mathematics 
section and as chairman for the elemen- 
tary section. 

Dr. Esther L. French, professor of 
health and physical education, was a 
member of the steering committee that 
planned and guided the conference on 
Intramurals for College Men and Women 
in Washington, D.C., October 30-Novem- 
ber 2. At that time Miss French met 
with a group to make plans for the 1956 
vorkshop of the National Association for 
Physical Education of College Women. 


Miss French is vice-president of the 
Association. 
Dr. Bernice G. Frey, professor of 


health and physical education, attended 
the meeting of the governing board of 
tte Midwest Association for Physical 
Education of College Women at Purdue 
University on October 14-16. Miss Frey 
is editor of the Association’s newsletter. 


Dr. Arley F. Gillett, associate professor 
of health and physical education, was a 
of a panel which discussed 
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“Competitive Athletics at the Junior 
High School Level” at the convention of 
the Illinois Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation on Novem- 
ber 18 in Peoria. 

Dr. Miriam Gray, associate professor 
of health and physical education, pre- 
sided at the business sessions of the IIli- 
nois Conference of American Association 
of University Professors which convened 
at Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, on November 19. Miss Gray is the 
first president of the Conference elected 
under the constitution adopted in May. 


Dr. Nina E. Gray, professor of biolog- 
ical science, attended the seventh post- 
graduate course in Endocrinology spon- 
sored by the Indiana University Medical 
School and the Endocrine Society at the 
Indiana University Medical Center, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, September 26 
through October 1. The fifty-nine indi- 
viduals in attendance represented twenty- 
two states and five foreign countries. 


W. Stuart Grout, assistant professor of 
education, was a consultant for the 
Logan County Little Whitehouse Confer- 
ence at Lincoln. The question discussed 
was “How Can We Finance Our 
Schools?” 

Dr. F. Lincoln D. Holmes, professor of 
speech and director of the division of 
speech education, was responsible for the 
program on speech education for the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Speech 
Association which met at Illinois State 
Normal University on November 4. Dr. 
G. Bradford Barber, associate professor of 
speech, and Margaret Parrett, assistant 
professor of speech, were both on the 
program. 

Dr. F. Louis Hoover, professor of art 
and director of the division of art edu- 
cation, is the author of a book entitled 
A Teacher's Guide for Using Arts and 
Activities in the Classroom. On Novem- 
ber 10 Mr. Hoover led a panel discussion 
on “College Art Courses for Elementary 





Classroom Teachers” at the state con- 
vention of the Illinois Art Education 
Association in Chicago. 


Dr. Clifford E. Horton, professor of 
health and physical education and direc- 
tor of the division of health and physical 
education, was a member of a committee 
on grade school athletics called by the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
in LaSalle on September 24. He was a 
member of the committee on outdoor 
education which met at Springfield on 
September 26-27 under the sponsorship 
of the State Department of Public In- 
struction. On November 18 Dr. Horton 
participated in the meeting of the Illinois 
Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation at Peoria, serving 
as moderator of the General Assembly 
and as toastmaster at the convention 
banquet. 


Verna A. Hoyman, assistant professor 
of English, spoke at the annual confer- 
ence of the Illinois Association of Teach- 
ers of English on October. Her subject 
was “Writing for the Gifted.” 


Dr. Christine P. Ingram, professor of 
education, wrote an article on “Educa- 
tional Experiences in Turkey” which ap- 
peared in the October issue of Excep- 
tional Children. Miss Ingram contributed 
a chapter, “The Prevention of Handi- 
caps in Children,” to a _ three-volume 
publication entitled Education of the 
Handicapped which was released in Sep- 
tember. 


Dr. John A. Kinneman, professor of 
social science and head of the department 
of social science, was the author of an 
article “What Kind of Religion in Public 
Education?” which appeared in the sum- 
mer issue of the American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin. In Novem- 
ber Dr. Kinneman spoke at a dinner 
meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors at Eastern Illinois 
State College at Charleston. 
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Donald A. Kluge, resident director of 8 
Dunn Hall and assistant dean of men, Al 
attended the annual meeting of the Illi-| be! 
nois Deans and Advisers of Men at Aller. 
ton Park on October 9-10 and served as’ tea 
chairman of a panel discussion on “Resi- tw 
dence Hall Management.” iss 

Dr. Cecilia J. Lauby, associate profes- 
sor and coordinator of off-campus student) PS) 
teaching, attended the fall meeting of) Cus 
the Illinois Association for Supervision Ph 
and Curriculum Development on Septem- ’ of 
ber 24. Miss Lauby is a member of the, ¢@t 
Research Committee. On October 7 she! hel 
conducted workshops on Curriculum and] 
Professional Growth at the Greene County ver 
Institute at Carrollton. 

Dr. Harry D. Lovelass, principal of at 
University High School, spoke to the/“T: 
teachers of Iroquois County on the sub4 Eig 
ject “Guidance Responsibilities of Class4 “G 
room Teachers” at Watseka on Septem; [ 
ber 21. He served as a discussion leaderttior 


sho 


on the topic “Developing an Aviation}me: 
Education Program” at the annual meet-jlea 
ing of the Illinois High School Associa-jhou 
tion and the Illinois Secondary School ber 
Principals Association which met October/aut 
4 in Urbana. Dr. Lovelass is a member of 1 
of the of the Illinoisition 
Guidance and Personnel Association and}Hel 


executive board 
served on a panel at the annual meet-|was 
ing of that association at Carbondale on\Cen 
October 7. “Let’s Look at Guidance Asgs¢ 
Services” was the subject discussed. Onon | 
November 30 Dr. Lovelass addressed the Div; 
student body of Hittle Township High on | 
School at Armington on “Teaching as amee: 
Profession.” the 
Hattie C. Lundgren, instructor in home Whi 
economics, slides and was 
spoke on the subject “Burma As I Saw Men 
It” on October 27 at a luncheon meet- 
ing of State Home Economics College Spee 
Clubs at Marian College, Indianapolis, 7 
Indiana. On November 11 she gave aSchc 
similar program at Bethany LutheranEdu 
Church at Wenona. Miss Lundgren served!0. 


showed colored 


' 
ctor of a8 chairman of the Home Economics 
of men, Alumni breakfast in Chicago on Novem- 
the Illi-| ber 4. 
1t Allere. Dale L. Marshall, instructor in the 
srved as'teaching of mathematics, reviewed a 
1 “Resj- two-book algebra series in the October 
issue Of School Science and Mathematics. 
_ profes) Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, professor of 
student, psychology, participated in a panel dis- 
sting of cussion on “Vocational Planning for the 
yervision Physically Handicapped” at the meeting 
Septem- of the Illinois Association for the Edu- 
r of the, cation of Exceptional Children which was 
or 7 she! held in Chicago on October 15. 
lum and Dr. L. Wallace Miller, director of Uni- 
» County versity field services, spoke at two work- 
shops for teachers of Livingston County 
cipal of at Pontiac. On October 28 his topic was 
to the’ “Teaching Science in the Seventh and 
the sub4 Eighth Grades” and on November 3, 
of Class. “General Science—What Is It?” 
Septem+ Dr. Helen Nance, professor of educa- 
on leadefftion and director of the division of ele- 
Aviationjmentary education, was a _ discussion 
ual meet-fleader at the Logan County Little White- 
Associa-|house Conference at Lincoln on Septem- 
y School ber 15. She spoke October 10 at the 
t Octoberjautumn banquet of the Peoria Chapter 
. memberof the Association of Childhood Educa- 
e Illinoisition on the subject “How Are Teachers 
ation and!Helping to Integrate Personalities?” She 
ual meet-was a member of a panel at the East 
ondale on\Central Division of the Illinois Education 
Guidance Association at the University of Illinois 
assed. Onon October 14 and at the North Central 
ressed the Division of the Association at Kankakee 
hip Highon October 17. Miss Nance spoke at the 
hing as ameeting of the Illinois State Conference of 
the Association of Childhood Education 
yr in homeWhich was held in Bloomington. Her topic 
lides andwas “Are Teachers Part of the Develop- 
As I Saw mental Process?” 
eon meet Margaret Parret, assistant professor of 
-s Collegespeech, spoke of the “Creative Aspects 
dianapolis, of Teaching Speech in the Elementary 
ne gave aSchool” at the Association of Childhood 
LutheranEducation meeting in Decatur, October 
rren servedl0. 
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Zora Cernich Piper, assistant professor 
of health and physical education, taught 
a session on the Viennese waltz at the 
International Square Dance Festival on 
November 4 in Chicago. 

Dr. Vernon L. Replogle, principal of 
Metcalf Elementary School, was a mem- 
ber of the workshop committee of the 
Illinois Elementary Principals Associa- 
tion which met in Peoria on September 
29-30. Mr. Replogle was a group discus- 
sion leader at the Illinois Association for 
Student Teaching conference held on 
October 29 at Carbondale. On November 
2-4 he served as a consultant at a meet- 
ing of elementary superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and county superintendents spon- 
sored by the Illinois Curriculum Program 
at Pere Marquette State Park. 

Doris M. Richards, instructor in 
speech, was a delegate from the Bloom- 
ington-Normal chapter to the Illinois 
Association of Exceptional Children on 
October 14-15 in Chicago. Miss Richards 
was a member of a panel on “The Role 
of the Speech Correctionist in the Public 
School.” 

Doris Robie, assistant professor of 
health and physical education, has been 
appointed to the physical therapy ex- 
amining committee in the Medical Divi- 
sion of the Department of Registration 
and Education in Illinois. On October 29 
Miss Robie was a discussion leader at a 
conference concerning “Trends in Cere- 
bral Palsy Care and Treatment.” This 
conference was sponsored by the United 
Cerebral Palsy Association of Illinois, the 
United Cerebral Palsy Association of 
Chicago, and the Parents Association for 
Cerebral Palsy Children. 


Elizabeth Russell, assistant professor of 
education, led a discussion on “What 
Makes a Good Reading Lesson” at a 
meeting of the Illinois Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association in Peoria on Septem- 
ber 30. At a meeting of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Guidance and Personnel 





Workers in Carbondale on October 7-8, 
Miss Russell was a member of a panel 
which discussed “Emotions of Elementary 
Children.” 

Dr. Theodore Sands, associate profes- 
sor of social science, spoke about ‘“‘What’s 
Behind the Russian Smile” to several 
groups: Farmer City Kiwanis, McLean 
County Federation of Woman’s Clubs, 
San Jose Woman’s Club, and Clinton 
Alumni. An article written by Mr. Sands, 
“Conference on Public Issues Sparks Col- 
lege Social Studies,” appeared in the 
October issue of the Illinois Education 
Association Journal. 

Dr. Mary C. Serra, associate professor 
of education, was a consultant at the 
group meetings of the Illinois Elementary 
School Principals Association which met 
in Peoria on September 30 and October 
1. Miss Serra participated in a reading 
institute held at Jacksonville on October 
13 for the teachers of Morgan County. 
“Adventure in Reading” was the subject 
of her talk to the Mothers’ Club of the 
Octavia Unit at Saybrook, November 4. 

Ethel G. Stein, assistant professor and 
supervising teacher in the eighth grade, 
was a consultant for the Logan County 
Little Whitehouse Conference at Lincoln 
on September 15. The topic dealt with 
the recruitment of teachers. On Septem- 
ber 21 Miss Stein was a speaker at the 
Iroquois County Institute at Watseka, 
where she discussed ‘Parent-Teacher 
Conferences.” At the annual meeting of 
the Illinois Association of Student Teach- 
ing at Carbondale on October 29, Miss 
Stein served as a member of the nominat- 
ing committee and as chairman for the 
discussion group on “How Supervisors 
Can Best Serve Student Teachers.” 


Thalia J. Tarrant, assistant professor 
of the teaching of social science, is cur- 
rently serving as state chairman of social 
studies of the Illinois Division of the 
American Association of University Wom. 
en; in that capacity she participated in 
workshops in Decatur, DesPlaines, and 
Monmouth on September 24, October 1, 
and October 8. Miss Tarrant served, 
November 26, as a panel member for a 
sectional meeting at the annual meeting 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies in New York City. The subject 
discussed was “Problems of Social Studies 
in Teacher Education.” 


Vivian Tasker, instructor and super- 
vising teacher, spoke to the Junior 
Woman’s Club in Mackinaw, November 
22, on the subject “Special Education.” 

Dr. Glenn J. Taylor, professor of 
speech, participated on the program of 
the State Association for Exceptional 
Children on October 15 in Chicago. Mr. 
Taylor planned a sectional meeting for 
the annual convention of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association which 
met in Los Angeles, California, on No- 
vember 17. 

Eleanor Weir Welch, associate profes- 
sor and director of libraries, directed an 
October 27 workshop on “Problems of 
Reference Service 
Service in Libraries” at the 
Library Association meeting in Chicago. 


Dr. Wallace Wesley, associate professor ff 
of health and physical education, served 
as a discussion leader for the college§ 
women’s section at the annual meeting in 
Peoria on November 18 of the Illinois 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 
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